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Like an image left too long on the screen 
the holocaust, 
burned into my being, 
underlies everything written over it. 



Passage 


Let me tell you how a little girl 
from Vienna’s Ringstrasse 
ends up in Washington Heights, 

New York City 

how soon after she’s learned to speak 
she’s ripped away from her mother tongue 
and dropped into new vowels and consonants 
where nothing is the same 

how she loses familiar faces and smells, 
how the constants of her life melt away 
and everything has different edges. 

It’s a long trip across a big ocean, 
grim and stormy in December, 
on a ship whose decks are deserted by 
its queasy passengers. 

Let me show you how gray sky and ocean blend 
in a terrifying shroud 

how she finds a haven 

on a rocking horse 

and holds tighdy to its painted mane 

how she clings to her mother 
who has no one to cling to. 

See them sitting on their luggage 
on the pier in New York City, 
waiting to be picked up by the aunt 
whose charity bristles with thoughdessness. 

See how the litde girl makes herself small 
in nursery school and wraps herself 
in a cocoon of I don’t care. 
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If I tell you this story 
I must also tell you 
about the little boy from home 
whom she met in the park 

how together they found 
more vowels and consonants 

and how both their stories 
end with softer edges. 
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Summer in Tyrol 


The world is his. 

He sits - no, sprawls - 

on a wooden chair 

shaded from the hot Alpine sun 

by a striped Cinzano umbrella, 

dusty hobnailed boots propped on an empty chair 

cold beer in a frosty stein on the table. 

Ah, summer in Tyrol. 

The world is his. 

He drinks, then wipes the foam from his mustache. 
Ah. 

Tomorrow another climb. 

One more. 

One more day of sun 
No clouds. 

Just sun and fresh air. 

A perfect vacation. 

And next year, he promises himself, 
next year — 1938 — 
he’ll do it again. 

Summer in Tyrol. 

The world is his. 
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Fear 1938 


I know 

I must be very quiet 

they think 
I’m too young 
they think 
I’m too young 
to know 
what they know 

or think they know 

I’m so afraid 

please 
someone 
notice me 

I know 

I must be very quiet 
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Elegy for an assimilated Jew 


They called him Jew and threw him on the train. 

Wait, he cried, 
you’re making a mistake. 

I’m not like them 

never joined a synagogue 

never fasted 

no Yiddish in my house 

only pure German ... Italian ... French 

every year a Christmas tree 

I’m a pillar of the community 

pay my taxes 

support the opera ... the symphony ... the university. 

But they called him Jew 

plucked him from his assimilated life 

and tossed him 

on the train 


with all the others. 
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Snapshot: 

At the Central Police Station 


My cousin Bibi age 15 
waits on line outside the gate 
of the Central Police Station 

waits as the line winds slowly 
past a tall apartment building 
She hears laughter and looks up 

at women leaning out of their windows 
enjoying the parade of anxious Jews 
Quickly she looks away 

fixes her eyes on the dead fox 
on the coat in front of her 
The fox is biting his tail 

his eyes gleam in the sunlight 

It’s April -really too warm for fur — 

yet she shivers as the line inches forward 

She has come to see my father 

her beloved Uncle Fritz 

brought him a blanket and a snapshot of me 

At last it’s her turn at the gate 

She asks for him, deposits the blanket and snapshot 
is directed down a long corridor 

then to a small window 

Dirty, unshaven men stare out at her 

They look alike — he’s hard to recognize 

She wills her mouth to smile 
nods to say “Don’t worry about us.” 
and then she’s pushed aside 

The next visiting day she’s back on line 
passes the jeering women in the windows 
reaches the gate 

Before she walks down the long corridor she’s told 
Not here. Shipped to Dachau 
Outside the women’s laughter is louder 
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Passport photo 


The man under the black hood 
tries to make her smile 
but she doesn’t. 

This picture is too important. 

It will go into a litde book. 

The little book can help her go away. 

Ever since the night they took Papa 

she has stayed indoors 

waiting 

for something. 

But now she doesn’t have to wait 
any more. 

Now they’ll put her picure 
in a litde book 
so she can go away 
from the shouting 
and the shooting 
and the screams. 
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Rockabye baby 1 


Gangplank swaying 

open gangplank 

footbridge to eternity 

gangplank dipping 

sky and water dripping terror 

gangplank bobbing 

small legs wobbling 

splintered rail so very high 

safety waiting 

grab your fear 

take it with you 

feet pry loose 

inching forward 

litde feet on 

heaving deck 

gangplank leaving 

ship is sailing. 

Safe. 
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How we began our life in America 


When my mother and I came to America 

we came on a big ship 

it was December 

and very cold and stormy 

a lot of people were seasick 

and never came up on deck 

there was a nursery on the ship 

with a rocking horse 

and I stayed there a lot 

just rocking on the rocking horse 

but I wouldn’t let my mother leave me 

so she stayed in the nursery 

and watched me rock on the rocking horse. 

When we landed in America 

my great aunt Tante Hanny was supposed to meet us 
but she sent her chauffeur instead 
and he was late 

so my mother and I sat on our suitcases 
on the pier in America 
and waited. 

Tante Hanny and Uncle Arthur lived in a penthouse 
on the park 

Tante Hanny said Uncle Arthur 

shouldn’t have to see a refugee child 

before breakfast 

so I would sit on the stairs 

and watch him eat fresh strawberries 

in the dining room 

for breakfast 

in December. 

Tante Hanny said strawberries were too good 

for a refugee child 

and wouldn’t give me any 

but my mother bought some 
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and we sat on a park bench 

in December 

and ate strawberries. 

One morning before he left for work 

Uncle Arthur said he would bring me a present when he came home 
and he asked me what I wanted him to bring me 
so I said a swastika flag. 

Then my mother turned white 
Tante Hanny turned red 

and Uncle Arthur turned around and left the room 
that night he brought me an American flag 
which wasn’t the right kind of flag 
so I put it away. 

Soon after that my mother rented a furnished room 
and we moved out of the penthouse 
on the park 

and began our life in America. 
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I didn't learn any English that day 


Mutti said 

I had to go to nursery school 
so I could learn to speak English 
and because she had to find a job 
and couldn’t stay with me all day. 

So she took me to Mrs. Edwards 
and then she said goodbye to me 
and I watched from the window 
as she walked down the street. 

The children were playing a game 
with lots of chairs but never enough 
so I never got one 
and all the children laughed. 

So I sat on the floor in the corner 

and waited for Mutti to come back for me. 

Then it was lunch time 

and we all had to sit at the table 

and Mrs. Edwards gave us 

some thin white sponges 

with brown around the edges 

and something light brown smeared on it. 

But it had raspberry jam on top 

so I tried to eat it. 

It made my mouth feel sticky 
and it was hard to swallow. 

I wanted a glass of water, 

but the teacher gave us milk in cups. 

It smelled awful and I wouldn’t drink it. 

So Mrs. Edwards made me sit there 
all afternoon with the smelly milk. 

It was a long time 

and then I had to go to the bathroom 
but I didn’t know how to say it 
so I just sat in my chair 
and wet my pants 

and waited for Mutti to come back. 

And I didn’t learn any English that day. 
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Chance encounter 


The park in winter; 
cold, unwelcoming. 

No warmth here 
for the little girl 

who clutches her mother’s coat 
as they huddle on a scarred bench. 

Forbidding indeed is this new land 
the refuge of the refugee. 

This haven never promised welcome, 
only safety. 

Shelter was all, not nurture. 

Across the way another mother sits 
a child by her side, 
a boy, 

wide-eyed and apple cheeked. 

They stare 

the huddled girl 

and the wide-eyed boy. 

He shouts 

wriggles off his bench 
and runs toward her 

sturdy legs pumping in high-topped shoes. 

The litde girl smiles 

Her first in many weeks 

a smile that warms the wintry day 

Mutti, Mutti, look 

it’s Hansi from the Stadtpark. 

A chance encounter in the park 

a bit of home 


a welcome after all. 
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Collage: 

Hansi/John 


Take a clean piece of poster board 
make sure it’s sturdy, but flexible. 

In the middle, slightly to the left of center 
put three-year olds playing in Vienna’s Stadtpark 
at the foot of the Strauss memorial. 

I am trying to roll my new red hoop, but Hansi, 
laughing, wants to jump through it. 

In the background, almost out of focus 
scatter a few watchful nannies. 

Is that image attached firmly? 

Now very carefully 
roll up the poster board 
wrap it in something waterproof 
take it with you to America. 

In a Washington Heights apartment in New York, 
gently unroll the poster board. 

Careful, don’t lose the hoop. 

Ready? Up in the right hand corner put 
Hansi in his blue woolen bathrobe 
sitting at my little white wooden table 
with my doll dishes made of real china 
with the litde blue forget-me-nots. 

Hansi makes faces at me 

he doesn’t like my American cooking 

complains loudly to my dolls. 

Below and towards the center, 
hand in hand, laughing, 

Hansi and I run down the street 
trying out our new English words. 

We bump into a lady carrying cake boxes 
and practice saying 
‘scuse me. 

On the bottom left he’s Johnny now 
lives in Larchmont. 
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He teaches me to shoot his BB gun 
at a battered Louis Sherry tin. 

Make sure the tin sticks to the poster board. 

Above that, way up on the left, 

Johnny and I are in his father’s 21 st floor office. 
From the window people look like windup toys. 
We fill tiny cups with water 
drop them, watch them fall. 

Be careful that the water doesn’t spill. 

Low down on the right 
a phone call from a mysterious Jack 
insisting on coming to visit 
that day, immediately 
I tell him I have a date; 
he insists on coming anyway 
says he’ll visit my mother. 

My date and I pass him on the street; 

Hansi, Johnny, John, Jack 
the names waltz around my head 
but I keep walking. 

It’s the last time I see him. 

Be careful not to overlap; 
each image must be separate 
with lots of space in between. 

Across the bottom of the poster board 
he’s Dr. John now 
famous, respected. 

I used to hear about him 
from time to time 
before my mother died. 
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The refugee ladies 


The refugee ladies look for work 
armed with glittering resumes 
managed large households 
supervised staff of servants 
in-depth knowledge of table-setting 
skilled in ballroom dancing. 

The refugee ladies lug home cartons 
of leather, beads, felt and wool 
painstakingly produce 
hats, belts, little woolen dolls 
one piece at a time 
never fast enough. 

The refugee ladies take their credentials 

to Park Avenue households 

wash clothes, scrub bathrooms 

cook and serve dinners 

take home leftovers 

and shreds of dignity. 
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Conjugation 


Kapo kaput, 
Ergo sum. 
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Nursery rhyme 


When Papa came over the ocean 
when Papa came over the sea 
his body and spirit were broken 
oh bring back my Papa to me. 

I had a great big Papa once 
his hair was black as coal 
but when he came back home to me 
he came back looking old. 

His teeth were gone 
he had no hair 
he was all skin and bone 
he couldn’t laugh 
he wouldn’t play 
and left me all alone. 

My Papa came over the ocean 
my Papa came over the sea 
but his body and spirit were broken 
oh bring back my Papa to me. 
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Rockabye baby 2 


The hallway is dark 
far away there’s music 
but 

I can’t see anyone. 

Goodnights were said 
I clung to his tie 
hung on to her neck 
now 

I’m alone. 

Down the hall 
there’s music 
but I’m here 
alone 

in the dark 
alone 

with the shapes 
and movement 
of the dark. 

I rise and fall 
rise and fall 
the sensation 
is familiar. 

I smell seawater and gasoline 

I swing over a dark abyss 

I try in vain to reach something 

something 

too high 

my arm aches 

and always 

there is the motion 

rising and falling 

I hear echoes 

a voice I don’t remember 

I scream. 
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Footsteps approach 
the odor fades 
the movement slows. 

I can’t explain 

there are no words for this. 

In time they go back 
to their music 
and leave me 
to the odors 
the voices 
the movement 
of the dark. 
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Litany of shame 


Wearing cotton stockings and brown lace-up shoes when 
everyone else wears anklets and mary janes. Bringing salami 
sandwiches on dark bread with butter to school in grease-stained 
brown bags when the other kids bring peanut butter and jelly on 
white in pretty lunch boxes. Giving a cheap coloring book as a birthday 
present instead of a fancy game. Shriveling up inside when your 
parents talk German on the street. 

Your father can’t say your name right. Your skirts are too short or 
too long. You have to finish your food because children in Europe 
are starving, and the children have names. And sometimes you see 
pictures of them. And you’re so lucky to be here. And what right do 
you have to complain about anything? 
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Snapshot: 

New York City kitchen, 1940 


Mother stands as she always stood 
ramrod straight 

in front of the white four-legged stove 
stirring a huge enamelled pot 
with her biggest wooden spoon. 

It’s washday and Mother is boiling the laundry. 

Stubborn stains get scrubbed on the metal washboard 
propped in the deeper half of the two-compartment sink, 
which also stands on four enamelled legs. 

As she stirs she sings 

in her clear soprano 

scraps of operettas 

songs learned in an easier life 

songs that take her far from this kitchen 

and this laundry. 

Hastily she spreads rags on the linoleum 

to catch the dripping from the wash, 

which she hangs from clothespins 

on a metal rack suspended from the ceiling 

and let down with a fraying rope on laundry days. 

She scoops a bit of hand cream 
from a white porcelain jar 
carefully massages it into her fingers 
and sighs. 
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Washday music 


Her own servant now, 
she stands at the enamelled sink 
sleeves rolled up past her elbows 
arms plunged deep into soap suds. 
Rhythmically she bobs up and down 
rubbing a shirt collar 
against the washboard. 

She sings as she scrubs, 
the rhythm of the song 
propelling the pumping of her arms. 

Washdays are musical; 
last week The Blue Danube 
today it’s The Merry Widow. 

Different chores call for different songs. 
It’s The Radetzky March for beating eggs 
The Emperor Waltz for waxing floors. 

She gives the shirt a final rub 
dunks it into cool rinse water 
and reaches for another shirt. 

She’s become quite American: 
laughs at Fred Allen 
cries with Young Doctor Malone 
and sings along with Your Hit Parade. 

But for housework — 
as foreign to her as egg foo yong — 
she needs Johann Strauss to remind her 
who she was. 
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Snapshot: 

Dinner time 


Always we sat in our customary places 
Mother, Father, me in between. 

The overhead light — too bright — 
glared on the white enamel table 
glinted on the empty plates 
waited for sounds. 

The plates, white with a delicate blue border, 

never quite filled, but filled enough 

the food — never memorable, but good enough 

boiled beef again, 

limp, once-green beans, 

a boiled potato. 

The clink of cutlery the only sound, 
we ate in our customary places 
Mother, Father, and I. 

What happened in school that day? 

They never asked. 

I’d sit in my customary chair 

thighs sticking to the oilcloth seat 

and rehearse the day to myself: 

how I got a gold star because I won the spelling bee 

and we learned the seven times table 

how in recess we played Walking Up the Green Grass 

in the gym because it was raining out 

how I wished I didn’t have to go to Susie’s house after school 

because her grandmother wasn’t very nice to me 

how I really hated boiled beef and overcooked green beans. 
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But they never asked. 
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Snapshot: 

June 28, 1944 


I sit in Lewisohn Stadium 
between my parents. 

It’s an outdoor concert 
and I’m allowed to stay up late. 

The stone seats are hard 
but we’ve brought cushions 

My mother wears a dark blue dress with white polka dots. 

My father holds his straw hat on his lap. 

Maestro Alexander Smallens and the New York Philharmonic 
are playing Beethoven’s Victory Symphony. 

The music is even more beautiful than 
on my radio at home. 

I listen to my brown Emerson radio every night. 

It tells me where the war is. 

Every night it tells me 
not here yet 
go to sleep. 

We are sitting on the side 

but sometimes I can see the conductor’s arms waving. 

But now he stops and I know he’s getting ready 
to start the second movement. 

In the quiet I hear a plane overhead. 

I look at my mother and father 

but the music has started again and they’re listening, 

Don’t they hear the plane? 

I can’t breathe 

my chest is full of whirring propellers 
my mouth tastes silvery and sharp. 

How can the orchestra keep playing 
when any moment the bombs will fall? 
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Word association, immigrant style 


too good for a refugee child 

good enough for a refugee child 

good enough 

not good enough 

not good enough 

not as good 

be better 

batter up 

don’t strike out 

don’t drop the ball 

don’t slip up 

don’t play 

don’t be silly 

be serious 

don’t make mistakes 
don’t talk funny 
be American 
be better 
be good 
be good enough 
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Packages 


When the war ended 
we sent packages 

a not-quite outgrown skirt 
a second-best sweater 
hastily knit socks 
coffee, sugar, flour 
a bar of chocolate. 

Bits of life-saving largess 
painstakingly amassed 
whatever we could spare 
more than we could afford. 

A piece of our life to restart theirs 

in futile attempts 
to atone for our safety. 
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Nightmare 


Death came to live with us for just a year 
a creature of blood and bone 
half blind and desperately ill. 

This is your grandma, they told me 
newly liberated from Barbie’s France. 

No, I said. 

This isn’t the grandma I’ve heard about, 
the grandma of my dreams: 
lover of literature, pen pal of poets, 
muse to her brothers and soul mate to me. 

I would have loved her. 

The grandma of my nightmares 
was quite a different sort, 
cried at the sight of butter on the table, 
hoarded food scraps under her pillow. 

She who had lived with so much death 
never stopped mourning the husband 
lucky enough 

to have starved to death early on. 

The grandma of my nightmares 
smiled through bleeding gums, 
a gende shadow turned fearsome 
in my ten-year-old eyes. 

This is what death looks like, I thought, 

and hid my head under my pillow 

as her life hemorrhaged away night after night 

until all that was left of my grandma 

was a stale bit of roll 

a bloodstained handkerchief 

and my nightmares. 
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Snapshot: 

First aid 


Wednesday nights at seven 
in the gym at P.S.187 
we were girl scouts 
green and gold and giggling. 

We saluted the flag and raised hell for an hour 

and afterwards, 

important in our uniforms, 

trooped to Hilltop Pharmacy 

to pester Clarence behind the counter 

with orders for cherry vanilla lemon and lime cokes, 

small, with two straws please. 

Bubble gum had just come back from the war; 
anyone whose father could get some was important. 
Enid, the bubble champion, often wore it in her hair. 

My dad, a scoutmaster in Vienna 
when scouting meant roughing it, 
agreed to teach us first aid 
and for a month we decorated ourselves 
with muslin and Ace bandages. 

I had a fight with Enid because 
she said he had an accent, which 
I didn’t hear until years later 
when I tuned him out. 
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Monolog 


I have this extra chromosome or something. 

It gives me a certain frame of reference, you know? 

It sort of organizes how I am in the world 

Like whatever happens to me I have to compare it to the big H 

So last year when my mom took me for my first bra 
I thought about the girls in the camps who had no bras. 

And when my best friend Nancy got her period and her mom was all excited 
and said now she was a woman 

but when I finally got my period last month my mom 

said girls in the camps never got periods because of the starvation. 

And I wondered how they would have managed the napkins and all if they did. 

Like there’s this real cute new boy in my class, and I think he likes me, 

and what I thought about was what would it be like to be hiding in an attic with him, 

like Anne Frank and Peter and would I be able to trust him. 

So if I’m cold I think about how cold it was in the camps 

when they had to stand for hours and hours in the snow in their rags.rags. 

Or if I’m real tired this H chromosome makes me think of how hard 
they had to work way past exhaustion 

Or if I’m hungry I start thinking about living on a slice of rotten bread a day 
And it makes me feel ashamed of being cold or tired or hungry. 

And if I can’t sleep at night I don’t toss because I think that 

being packed like sardines on a wooden shelf they couldn’t toss and turn 

But if I’m in pain Oh God I can’t even think about the really bad stuff. 

And this chromosome, 

It’s like the Scarlet Letter only mine’s a yellow H and only I 
know it’s there? 

I feel like it’s never OK for me to be miserable because they 
had it so much worse? 

and sometimes I feel that my pain isn’t real next to theirs 
Or that nothing counts except for 

THE BIG H. 
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Losses 


Mother 

how did you fit a lifetime of luxury 
into three small rooms? 

From Biedermeier to Salvation Army 
in one not-so-easy lesson. 

You adjusted, grateful for survival, 
and nurtured me with tales of bygone splendor. 
Thin sustenance indeed for such a hungry child. 
Waltzes not danced became my inheritance 
and jewels unseen my legacy. 

In your loneliness you filled my head 
with stories of a lost existence. 

You populated my life with the ghosts 
of a family I barely remembered. 

Reminiscence became our way of life. 

Nothing in this new world of ours 
could compare with what once was. 

No way could I undo your losses. 
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Rosie's mahogany cupboard 


Rose-colored grosgrain ribbon 
with white cotton tape sewn on the ends 
tied around her underwear 
neady folded, like in a store. 

Rose-colored grosgrain ribbon 
from Vienna’s finest store 
tied around her slips 
folded neady, like in a store. 

Rose-colored grosgrain ribbon 
tied around her handkerchiefs 
plain cotton ones for blowing 
embroidered ones for her uniform pocket. 

Rose-colored grosgrain ribbon 
in her pocketbook, 

the only color in its utilitarian contents: 
comb, pen, wallet, handkerchief, keys 
in case something needed to be put in order. 

Rose-colored grosgrain ribbon 

ties her dreams into a manageable space 

an emphatic knot 

holds them in check, 

keeps them folded neady, like in a store. 

Rose-colored grosgrain ribbons 
tie themselves into ever tighter knots 
while Rosie’s mahogany cabinet 
cracking now, the inlay gone, 
strains to hold all that’s tied inside. 
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Portrait of my mother 


Saturday afternoon opera on WQXR 
a wooden darning egg, mushroom-shaped 
a brown onyx ring with a gold caduceus 
memories of waltzing on the ice 
grief for the brother who died at thirteen 
brisk walks after Sunday dinner 
kaiser rolls and butter 

phenobarbitol cocktails before significant events 
salami, anytime 

a silver thimble with a green enamel top 

love letters to old sweethearts 

her favorite people on pedestals 

a freshly ironed white uniform 

Ardolene hand cream 

golden delicious apples 

love for her grandchildren 

a single rose in a crystal flute 

The Well of Loneliness , read often 

Lotte Lehman singing Schubert at 78 rpm 

echoes of Kristallnacht 

instant coffee in a silver coffee pot 

a lifelong yearning for romance 

and an inability to forget. 
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Snapshot: 

Der Schneekessel 


My mother beats time 
always efficient 
always on schedule 
no moment wasted 
no motion lost. 

In her copper schneekessel, 

brought from Vienna and cherished, 

with her equally cherished whisk, 

my mother beats egg whites 

to be folded into some artery-clogging delicacy. 

Company coming 

so much to be done. 

She beats rhythmically, fiercely 
and fiercely sings the Radetzky March 
in time to the beat 

Da da dum, da da dum, da da dum dum dum. 

No beat wasted 
no motion wasted 
my mother beats in time. 

Time marches 
to her beat. 
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My father 


My father always drank a glass of iced coffee in the afternoon. 

He would use the leftover breakfast coffee and add ice and milk. 

I can still see the color — like Kraft’s caramels, the vanilla ones. 

He would close his eyes as he drank. 

I never knew why. 

My father comes home and puts his hat on the shelf in the hall closet. 
He has been to visit my grandmother in the nursing home. 

He visits her every Saturday afternoon for a half hour. 

He sits on a chair by her bed and reads the New York Times. 

They don’t talk much, but he visits her every Saturday afternoon 
and reads the New York Times in a chair by her bed. 

My father has three suits: 

a brown, a gray and a blue 

and two or three ties to go with each. 

He always puts a white handkerchief in the breast pocket. 

Every night he carefully hangs up his suit 
so it doesn’t get creased in the wrong places. 

My father sits at his big mahogany desk 
meticulously ruling blank paper for his stamp collection. 

He carefully attaches his stamps to the paper with glassine hinges. 

My father has become an expert in early Bosnian airmail stamps 
and often gives lectures about them. 

Most people never heard of Bosnia. 

My father doesn’t go to an office — he works at home. 

I can’t explain to my friends why my father is at home 
and my mother goes to work. 

When he works at home he sits at his mahogany desk 
and does things with a slide rule. 

He tries to explain it to me but I don’t understand. 

In the middle of the afternoon 

he goes into the kitchen and fixes a glass of iced coffee 
which he carries back to his desk. 

My father always drinks with his eyes closed. 

I don’t know why. 
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Portrait of my father 


Bifocals in heavy hom rims 
Old Spice after shave and talcum powder 
a thin silver pocket knife 
World War I Bosnian airmail stamps, mounted 
on meticulously hand-ruled album pages 
Beethoven’s sixth symphony 
photos of his grandchildren 
a yellow star 
a slide rule 

a box of carved chessmen 

the Yale edition of Shakespeare’s plays 

The New York Post, circa 1950 

a stack of three-hole-punched graph paper 

a gray felt hat 

memories of Dachau 

white cotton handkerchiefs, initialed in colors 
to match his suits 

a pocket magnifying glass in a frayed leather case 

wool-market inventory cycles 

iced cafe au lait and a buttered roll 

a history of 15th century Europe 

a steel Gruen watch with expansion band 

Saturday night bridge games 

a BMW motorcycle ad 

a dog biscuit 

Wildroot Creme Oil 

colored India inks and pens in long holders 
War and Peace in German 
infinite patience 

and a comfortable distance from 
personal involvement. 
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Kah tset 


After the war we’d get postcards 
announcing meetings of survivors. 

I’d see the cards on my father’s desk 

along with the phone bills and the rent receipts. 

I remember seeing the letters K Z 
(pronounced kah tset) 
black and bold, 
but that’s probably wrong. 

This subject needed no emphasis. 

Although it was, of course, not discussed, 

I always knew when he had gone to a meeting 
because that night he’d scream in his sleep again. 

I don’t think he went to many meetings; 

I know only that after a while 
the cards stopped coming. 

I thought he had put it all behind him. 
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Snapshot: 

The dumbwaiter 


The buzzer is raucous, impatient. 

Father limps into the kitchen 

opens the door to the dumbwaiter shaft. 

“Garbage,” the super yells up from the basement. 

As the dumbwaiter rattles into view 

Father brings it within reach 

by pulling on one of its thick greasy ropes. 

He loads our full can and wastebaskets 

into the upper compartment (the lower being already packed 

with garbage from above us) 

pulls on the other rope, sends them down. 

He waits patiendy for the second buzzer, then retrieves the empties. 

The dumbwaiter is the closest thing we have to a magic carpet. 

I fantasize about climbing aboard and riding up and down 
from one floor to another, knocking on all the doors as I go. 

But cowardice and the pungent traces of old garbage 
keep my feet on the black and white linoleum of #2E. 
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Conversation with myself 


Your father was a quiet man. 

Yes. 

He imprisoned himself in his own space 
insulated comfortably with books, music 
just like you. 

That’s right. 

He built a wall of knowledge 
every year a new layer 
until he disappeared inside. 

I know. 

Crippled though he was by his memories 
he would have made room for you 
had you but asked. 

Yes. 

But he did love. 

Inside that wall 
he really loved you. 

You could have pulled him out. 

I am silent. 
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Survivor 


You said 

you learned the art of the frozen heart 
and so you survived 
endured the unendurable 
and came back to us 

in a manner of speaking. 

You were 

always courteous, always kind 

your lively intellect was readily engaged 

but your glacial core 
remained unreachable 

even by me. 

Well of course I can’t expect anyone to endure 
the unendurable and survive intact. 

To survive at all should have been enough. 

But it wasn’t. 

So I too froze my heart 
and now I look for you 
in fading photos 
and horrific books 
the words I never spoke 
imprisoned in my brain. 
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Typically German 


I read somewhere that 

after the rattling railroad car 

after the blinding lights 

the beatings, the screaming guards 

after passing through Arbeit Macht Frei 

still clutching your few belongings 

but before the body search 

before the shearing and disinfecting 

before the first ration of revolting soup 

in a moment of soothing indifference 
you waited on line 
to sign in 

and I wish you could have shrugged 
and said 

tiipisch Deutsch. 
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My father didn't tell me, but 

these are the things I've been able to find out 


My father didn’t tell me, but 

he was imprisoned in Vienna’s Central Police Station 
from March 13,1938 until sometime between 
April and June, when he was taken to the Westbanhof 
in a blacked-out police van and loaded onto a train. 

For twenty-four hours on the train from Vienna to Dachau 
he had to stare at powerful light bulbs in the ceiling. 

Most prisoners were beaten; many were shot. 

My father didn’t tell me, but 

at Dachau he had to fill out camp admission forms. 

He was given his prisoner number 
and a two-colored star: 
the upper triangle in red for political 
the lower one in yellow for Jew. 

He was issued underwear, 
shirt, pants, jacket, cap and shoes 
none of them his size. 

I read in a book that 

his day started at 4 AM; roll call was at 5:15. 

After roll call he was given a half pound of bread. 

Then the prisoners lined up three abreast 

to march to the day’s work. At 6 PM they returned 

for another roll call. Then he was given a bowl of soup. 

From a book I figured out that 

on September 23,1938 he was shipped to Buchenwald. 

I read that on December 14 in a blizzard 

after a twelve-hour work day the prisoners were kept 

standing at attention for nineteen hours 

under the camp spotlights. 

I learned from an old letter that 

he had typhus and was in the infirmary 

from January 30 to April 18,1939 

when he was released and he returned to Vienna. 

And on April 27 he flew to Frankfurt 
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then took a train to Brussels 

and at 2:30 in the morning he passed the border 

and his stomach calmed down 

when the last SS man disappeared 

and on April 28 he went to Antwerp 

and on April 29 he boarded the SS Gerolstein 

and he promised himself 

he would never again miss a meal 

and on May 11,1939 he arrived in New York. 

He said he had learned what he could stand, but 

my father never told me 

where he hid his memories 

or what he saw 

in the air above my head 

or what made his dreams disrupt my sleep. 

It must have been there in his face, but 
that’s a book I never learned to read. 
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Freedom 


They let him out. 

That’s the main thing after all 
out where gray skies signify rain 
not agonizing ash. 

But no 

it was before the killing machines. 

The stories .... 

There were no stories 

only the unending silence 

that wrapped around us like a shroud. 

He lived in silence 

as if evil unacknowledged 

had no existence 

pain untold 

no power. 

He lived a lie. 

How did he live 

if all he had was the lie? 

No listen. I’m telling you the truth 
I tell you it didn’t matter; 
he smelled death anyway. 

They gave him his freedom, right? 
Didn’t they? 
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Marriage 


It seemed so obvious, when we met, 
we called it love 
a match quickly made 
in the hell of our shared history. 

Was it love, or recognition — 
a common language 

(Dachau and Buchenwald once removed) — 
that made us so certain? 

Or the need to escape 
The war that never stopped? 

We were twice refugees, you and I 
and the refuge we found in each other 
grew flimsier with time 
our common language 
not enough 

to bridge the widening gulf. 

We brought the war with us after all. 
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Questions 


Tell me Grandfather 

were you part of the toothbrush brigade 

or could you die with your dignity intact? 

From your exalted position 

were you brought to your knees? 

Did humiliation and despair 
stop your grieving heart? 

Did you wear a star? 
badge 

not of office 

but of odium 

or did that come later? 

In my privileged place 
I wonder about such things. 

There’s a bloody hole in my history. 

My losses 

are double for not knowing. 

I imagine much. 

Family lore is a tissue 
of improvisation and conjecture. 

The generation that knew 
is dying. 

Where silence meant survival 
there is only silence now. 
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Things 1 know but can't remember 


I have no memory of my father 

when he arrived in hastily acquired clothes 

toothless, hair just starting to grow 

a sliver of survival 

thin as my understanding. 

But I know I ran from him. 

I have no memory of my mother 
smuggling out her emerald pin by 
wearing it on her hat 
- a little black felt with a feather - 
but I know her palm trembled on mine. 

I have no memory of my grandfather Alfred 
of Uncle Hans, Tante Elisabeth, Margrit, 
who left no graves for me to visit, 
but I know them. 

I don’t remember Ann 
who took me to the park every day 
or the bench we were no longer 
allowed to sit on. 

I don’t remember watching from the window 
as gleaming boots goose-stepped down the Ringstrasse. 
I don’t remember burrowing under my pillow 
as glass shattered Vienna. 

I don’t remember 
I know 

I don’t remember. 
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It doesn't take jackboots 


In Hitler’s Willing Executioners, DanielJonah Goldhagen concludes 
that the Germans hated the Jews with a passion that amounted to 
a vast nationalpsychosis. 

They all hate 
they hate us all 
this I know. 

It is history. 

They think 
Jew, queer 
not one of us. 

Other. 

Jews returning from Auschwitz 
were killed by their neighbors. 

All this I know 
and I hide 
in myself. 

I have much to hide. 

My closet is deep. 

Closets meant survival for some 
warped at best 
but better than not. 

My closet door is thin; 
it doesn’t take jackboots 
to kick it in. 

I live uneasily; 

unthinkable for it to happen here 

to happen again 

to happen 

unthinkable 

impossible. 
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Stoic 


There’s a big black bird in my chest 
claws gripping tighdy. 

Nothing exotic like a raven 
just an ordinary crow. 

It flutters its wings 
a little 

but doesn’t fly. 

My Daddy must have sat so 

just like me 

not feeling the claws. 

It’s sadness, you say. 

Touch it. 

I believe you 
and reach, 

brush my fingertips against 
one shiny wing. 

It burrows deeper. 

The more I reach 
the deeper it claws. 

What is it waiting for? 

What am I? 
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Closure 


Like guts out of a wounded belly 
the horror spills out of my brain. 

My helpless hands can’t grasp it 
stuff it back 

stitch it closed. 

I embroider my mind with yellow stars 
but am no closer. 

I tell myself that if 
just once 

I could comprehend, 

I could put it to rest. 

Such arrogance. 

No one ever has. 
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Freight 


I used to think 
that affidavit and visa 

were an uncle and aunt we kept waiting for 
who never came. 

I want to shed my frame of reference 
live in a place 
with fewer layers 

where selection is something you hear 
on the radio 

transport means to carry something 

from one place to another 

catde cars are filled 

with livestock 

there are no implications 

to left or right 

and my pain is not diminished 
by the greater pain of others. 

But 

if I could live in such a place 
who then would remember? 
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Space Travel 


As Flight 83 

pulls slowly out of the gate 
I am struck 
by the fragility 
of this bird. 

One hundred of us 
demonstrating our faith 
in a thin silvery skin 
and inscrutable physics. 

A hundred wanderers 

jammed into narrow seats 

belongings hastily stowed or underfoot. 

My elbow jostles a neighbor 
who mutters about cattle cars. 

Cattle cars? 

Hardly. 

We are cramped 
but catered to. 

We are fed. 

We have seats. 

And bathrooms. 

And we are borne aloft by certitude 
that our destinations are ordinary. 
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When did I stop dreaming in German? 


How to make sense of it all? 

Vienna dangles from the arm of a swastika 

on a wooden gangplank terror tap-dances 

with my grandmother, whose bloody smile paralyzes me 

jeering laughter knocks me off my rocking horse 

screams in the night drown out my dreams 

waves slap against a rocking ship 

German blends into English 

fear into shame. 


In my safe unaccented life 
I unpack my memories 
and line them up on my desk 
next to the photos of my children 
whose smiles encourage me. 

It isn’t easy 

this plunging into the unforgotten. 

I am the child 

whose fears consumed the silence 

the teen who framed her adolescent yearnings 

in moldy bread and prisoner’s stripes 

the daughter fed waltzes instead of love 

the girl who married history. 


Cautiously I open my box of losses. 

Careful not to cut myself on jagged edges 
I rummage through a jumble of 
innocence and mother tongue, 
grandparents, cousins, playmates. 

Near the bottom a glint on the shards 

an assurance that I am more than translucent memory. 

When did I stop dreaming in German? 
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Vienna, city of my dreams 


I am writing this on a roll of music paper 
my vowels and consonants waltzing 
with half and quarter notes 
that don’t begin to conjure up my past 
The Blue Danube can not make me dance. 

Oh Vienna, 

fabled city of song and sweets, 

shall we polka away from the Judengasse? 

March together to Mauthausen? 

Close our eyes and waltz? 

Oh Vienna that never was 
I will not forget. 
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